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A SERMON 

Preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Peter’s,  Maritzburo, 
On  Sunday  Evening,  August  19,  1866, 

BY  THE 

RIGHT  REVEREND  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  NATAL. 


Acts  xvii.28. — As  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said, 
1 For  tee  are  also  His  offspring.’ 

We  saw  this  morning,  in  considering  St.  Paul’s  address  at 
Athens,  from  which  the  words  of  the  text  are  taken,  that 
the  apostle,  in  speaking  to  the  Athenians,  assumed  at  once 
the  Being  of  the  One  Supreme  Invisible  God,  the  Creator 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  as  a self-evident  fact,  that 
would  stand  out  clearly,  shining  by  its  own  light,  to  the 
minds  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  as  soon  as  it  was  pre- 
sented to  them.  He  used  no  arguments  to  convince  those 
Athenians,  whom  he  saw  worshipping  so  many  and  such, 
various  divinities,  that  the  true  object  of  worship  must  bo 
One.  It  was  sufficient  to  state  this  doctrine  to  thoughtful 
men : it  is  a primary,  a fundamental,  one.  Other  things 
may  be  built  upon  it ; all  discoveries,  all  revelations,  must 
throw  light  upon  it.  But,  in  measure  as  men  are  true  to 
themselves,  they  cannot  fail  to  recognize  this  truth,  that,  as 
one  of  the  Greek  poets  has  said — 

One  in  all  truth  there  is,  there  is  One  God, 

"Who  made  the  heavens,  and  made  the  spacious  earth — 

and  that,  as  another,  a countryman  of  St.  Paul’s, — that  is,  a 
native  like  him  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and  quoted  here  by  the 
apostle  himself, — has  announced,  with  a yet  deeper  intuition 
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into  the  great  Truth,  which  is  part  of  the  essential  teaching 
of  Christianity  itself — 

‘ We  also  are  His  offspring.’ 

It  is  plain  that  St.  Paul  did  not  adopt  the  practice,  so 
much  in  vogue  with  many  modern  missionaries,  of  com- 
mencing his  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  men  of 
Athens,  by  rudely  sweeping  away,  or  trying  to  do  so,  the 
rudiments  already  traced  in  their  hearts,  however  faintly — 
yet  traced  by  their  Maker’s  hand — of  religious  feeling,  of 
truth,  of  worship, — instead  of  linking  on  their  message  to 
what  the  Spirit  of  God  had  already  taught  their  fellowmen 
in  their  comparative  darkness.  For,  indeed,  there  is  an 
instinct  of  worship,  a reverence  for  the  Unseen,  a desire  for 
that  which  is  Good,  amongst  every  tribe  and  people  under 
heaven.  If  an  exception  exists,  we  are  not  dealing  with 
that,  but  with  what  is  the  rule,  the  common  case,  through- 
out the  families  of  the  human  race.  And,  in  seeking  to 
enlighten  our  fellowmen,  we  can  only  throw  light  upon  the 
characters  already  written  on  their  own  hearts  by  the  finger 
of  God ; we  can  only  seek  to  kindle  into  a flame  the  spark 
of  Divine  Life,  which  the  Source  of  Life  Himself  has  first 
imparted  to  them.  We  cannot  import  from  without  any 
spiritual  truth  into  the  mind  of  another : we  can  only  draw 
it  out  from  some  principle  or  feeling  already  existing.  If 
the  moral  Law  were  not  engraven  there  in  the  very  centre 
of  our  being,  “ not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in  fleshy  tables  of 
the  heart,”  as  St.  Paul  says,  no  pen  or  graving-tool  of  man 
could  write  it.  The  Missionary  in  his  work  among  the 
heathen,  or  the  Preacher  in  addressing  a body  of  his  fellow- 
men in  Christian  lands,  can  only  labour  at  clearing  away 
the  moss,  that  may  have  thickly  overgrown  the  record. 

St.  Paul,  we  see,  made  use  of  the  utterances  of  his  fellow- 
men, though  they  were  not  Christians,  in  seeking  to  produce 
conviction  in  his  hearers.  And,  indeed,  it  was  a most 
effective  mode  of  argument.  As  we,  with  the  Bible  in  our 
hands,  look  back  along  the  course  of  ages,  and  trace  from 
the  first  lines  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of  Revelations,  through 
a thousand  years  of  the  world’s  history,  the  signs  of  a 
Divine  Teacher,  quickening,  instructing,  enlightening,  the 
hearts  of  men, — as  for  two  thousand  years  since  then  we 
have  the  evidence  before  us,  in  innumerable  writings  of  our 
fellowmen,  that  one  and  the  selfsame  Spirit  has  been  all 
along  and  everywhere  guiding  true  hearts,  not  indeed  to  a 
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conformity  of  creed,  but  to  a conformity  of  practice,  becoming 
those  who  are  children  of  God, — so  the  apostle  was  glad  to 
remind  these  Athenians  that  God  had  not  “ left  Himselt 
without  witness  among  them,” — that  lie  had  meant  them, 
and  made  them,  expressly  to  1 seek  the  Lord,  if  haplv  they 
might  feel  after  Him,  and  find  Him,  who  was  not  far  from 
any  one  of  them,  for  in  Him  they  lived  and  moved  and  had 
their  being.’ 

So  clearly,  indeed,  are  some  of  the  great  truths  of  Christi- 
anity announced  in  the  writings  of  heathen  men, — that  is, 
of  men  who  had  not  enjoyed  the  light  of  the  Gospel, — that 
the  early  defenders  of  Christianity  appealed  to  these  very 
writings  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  the  charge  ol 
heresy,  of  having  introduced  altogether  new  views  into  the 
popular  religion.  Thus  Athenagoras,  who  wrote  towards 
the  end  of  the  Second  Century,  expresses  himself  as  follows  : 

The  Athenians  justly  charged  Diagoras  with  atheism,  when  he  not  only 
exposed  to  the  public  the  Orphic  words,  and  published  the  mysteries  at  lileusis, 
and  chopped  up  the  statue  of  Hercules  to  cook  his  turnips,  but  openly  declared 
there  was  no  God  at  all.  But  for  us,  who  distinguish  God  from  Matter,  and 
show  that  Matter  is  one  thing,  but  God  another,  and  that  the  interval  between 
them  is  wide, — for  that  the  Deity  is  uncreated  and  eternal,  contemplated  by  the 
mind  only  and  by  reason,  but  that  matter  is  created  and  perishable, — do  they 
not  unreasonably  attach  to  us  the  charge  of  atheism  ? . . . The  poets  and  philo- 
sophers were  not  deemed  atheists,  for  employing  their  minds  about  God. 
Euripides  doubted  about  those,  who  according  to  the  common  prejudice  were 
ignorantly  named  gods : for  he  neither  saw  the  natures  of  those  gods  on  which 
tbe  name  had  been  imposed,  nor  did  he  see  that  the  names  had  any  beings 
really  as  subjects  of  them.  But  he  knew  the  True  God  from  His  works,  judg- 
ing of  those  things  which  are  unknown  by  the  sight  of  those  which  appear.  Of 
whomsoever  these  were  the  works,  and  by  whosoever’s  Spirit  they  are  ruled, 
Him  he  took  to  be  God.  Sophocles  also  agrees  with  him  about  the  nature  of 
God,  which  is  full  of  His  perfect  beauty.  He  teaches  us  both  these  points, — 
where  God  must  be,  and  that  there  is  only  One  God.  . . . But  Plato  and 
Aristotle — (I  am  not  going  through  what  they  have  said  about  God,  as  showing 
accurately  the  opinions  of  philosophers — but  since  it  is  impossible,  without 
quoting  names,  to  show  that  we  are  not  the  only  persons  who  hold  the  unity  of 
God,  1 have  therefore  referred  to  these  opinions)— Plato,  then,  says  that  it  is  a 
task  to  find  out  the  Creator  and  Father  of  this  universe,  and,  when  one  has 
found  Him,  it  is  impossible  to  declare  Him  to  all  mankind, — meaning  the  One 

Uncreated  and  Eternal  God Since,  then,  it  is  agreed  by  all  in  general, 

coming  to  the  principles  of  things,  that  God  is  One,  and  we  affirm  that  He, 
who  set  in  order  all  this,  is  God,  what  is  the  reason  why  they,  on  the  one  hand, 
are  allowed  to  speak  and  write  about  God  with  impunity  what  they  please,  but 
a law  is  imposed  on  us,  who  hold  what  we  think  and  truly  believe,  that  there  is 
One  God,  to  prove  this  by  signs  and  arguments  of  the  truth  ? For  poets  and 
philosophers  have  touched  on  this,  as  on  other  things  also,  by  conjecture,  moved, 
in  sympathy  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  each  by  his  own  soul,  to  enquire  if  he  was 
able  to  find  out  and  understand  the  truth. 

Yes,  truly,  these  brother-men  of  those  days,  some  of  them 
with  giganliepowers  of  mind,  which  have  mightily  influenced 
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ever  since  their  time  the  education  of  the  whole  race, — at 
least  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe, — were  ‘ feeling  after 
God,’  and  in  a measure  were  suffered  to  find  Him,  though, 
when  they  had  found  Him,  they  found  it,  as  we  have  just  heard, 
“ impossible  to  declare  Him  to  all  mankind.”  Athenagoras 
himself  had  been  one  of  these  philosophers,  and  brought  a 
mind,  trained  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  to  the  service  of 
Christianity,  when  at  length  he  embraced  it.  And  hear  how 
truly  and  forcibly  he  writes  in  the  spirit  of  a true  Christian  : 

Surely  the  Father  and  Creator  of  this  Universe  wants  not  the  blood  of  sacrifices, 
nor  the  fragrance  and  steams  of  victims,  nor  the  sweet  scents  and  perfumes  of 
incense ; forasmuch  as  He  is  perfect  fragrance  itself,  wanting  nothing  within, 
nothing  without,  Himself.  The  greatest  sacrifice  we  can  give  Him  is  to  study 
to  know  Him,  who  stretched  out  and  compassed  the  heavens,  who  fixed  the 
earth  as  a centre,  who  gathered  the  waters  together  into  seas,  and  divided  the 
light  from  the  darkness,  who  beautified  the  sky  with  stars,  who  commanded  the 
earth  to  bring  forth  every  green  herb,  who  made  all  the  beasts,  and,  last  of  all, 
formed  man.  "When  we  thus  contemplate  God,  the  Creator,  the  Preserver  and 
Governor  of  all  things,  by  the  knowledge  and  skill  with  which  He  rules  all 
things,  and  lift  up  holy  hands  to  Him,  what  need  is  there  of  any  other  hecatombs  ? 

Strange  if  such  words  as  these  were  reckoned  by  the  mul- 
titude as  the  language  of  atheism ! Yet,  in  truth,  they 
were  not  so  reckoned.  The  probability  is  that  the  multitude 
never  heard  these  w7ords — that  they  had  no  idea  of  the  real 
teaching  of  such  a Christian  philosopher  as  this, — that, 
when  they  cried  out  for  one  and  another  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian Leaders  of  those  days,  “ To  the  stake ! ” or  “ To  the 
Lions  !”  they  were  but  carried  away  by  ignorant  prejudices, 
fostered  by  superstitious  bigotry,  and  not  unfrequently  by 
the  crafty  misrepresentations  of  those,  who  had  an  interest 
in  maintaining  the  old  system.  How  often  has  the  same 
cry  been  raised  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  from  the  time 
w hen  that  dreadful  shout  was  raised  before  Pilate’s  judgment 
seat,  “ Crucify  Him ! Crucify  Him  ! ” Yet  the  spirit  of 
Jesus,  wre  are  sure,  said  then,  what  his  lips  said  afterwards, 
“ Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.” 
In  that  very  shout, — in  the  vehemence  with  which  the 
ignorant  multitude  in  every  age  cries  out  against  the  dis- 
turbers of  old  established  systems  as  heretics,  infidels,  atheists, 
— we  may  see  a sign  of  hope  for  our  race.  We  may  see  in 
such  manifestations, — even  in  the  curses  heaped  upon  those 
whose  only  desire  and  endeavour  is  to  bless, — a proof  of  the 
reality  of  a religious  feeling  in  man,  deepseated  in  the  very 
centre  of  his  being,  a part  of  his  very  nature  as  he  came 
from  the  hands  of  God.  When  men  are  told  that,  if  such 
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and  such  views  are  held,  “ we  shall  lose  a Father  in  heaven, 
we  shall  lose  the  universal  tie  of  brotherhood,  we  shall 
lose  the  sanctity  and  eternal  basis  of  human  relationship, 
we  shall  lose  all  ground  of  hope  in  the  Living  God,”  when 
they  hear  such  assertions  repeated  continually  by  those,  to 
whom  they  have  been  used  to  look  as  guides  and  teachers, — 
it  is  no  wonder  that  a frantic  fear  should  seize  upon  the 
minds  of  many,  untrained  themselves  to  think,  perhaps  in- 
capable of  thinking,  unable  for  want  of  education,  time,  or 
opportunity,  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  such  statements, 
and  form  an  independent  judgment  for  themselves, — and 
should  hurry  them  on  to  words  and  deeds  of  violence.  Great, 
indeed,  as  the  responsibility  must  be  which  rests  on  those, 
who,  like  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  earlier  times,  have 
taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge,  and  neither  enter  in 
themselves,  nor  suffer  others  to  enter  in, — whose  policy  is  to 
arouse  and  ferment  these  fanatical  fears,  instead  of  allaying 
them, — yet  these  poor  sheep,  what  have  they  done,  that  they 
should  be  harshly  condemned  by  us  for  what  they  deem 
to  be  their  most  solemn  duty?  I repeat,  the  very  fact  that 
in  so  many  different  ages  of  the  world  vast  multitudes  have 
clung  so  strenuously  to  what  they  believed,  however  mis- 
takenly, to  be  the  truth, — the  violence  of  the  Jewish  mob, 
who  cried  out  for  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  of  the  heathen 
mob  who  fought  for  the  honour  of  Diana  of  Ephesus,  of  the 
Athenian  mob  who  demanded  Socrates  for  death,  of  the 
Christian  mob  who  howled  around  the  mutilated  form  of 
the  heathen  female  philosopher  Hypatia,  martyred  at  Alex- 
andria, of  the  Protestant  mob,  who  heaped  faggots  at 
Geneva,  by  Calvin’s  orders,  upon  the  pile  of  Servetus,  of  the 
Papist  mob  who  did  the  same  at  Oxford  upon  those  of  Ridley 
and  Latimer, — of  the  medley  mob  of  various  creeds,  Romanist 
and  Protestant,  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian,  Churchman 
and  Nonconformist,  Jewish  and  even  Mahometan,  who 
have  raised  of  late  years  so  loud  an  outcry  against  the  pro- 
gress of  more  enlightened  views  in  religion,  in  conformity 
with  the  results  of  modern  scientific  discoveries, — all  this,  to 
the  thoughtful  mind,  is  a convincing  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  man  needs  a religion,  that  it  is  a necessary  want  of 
his  nature,  that  he  was  made  to  feel  after  God  and  find 
Him,  that  he  is  himself  the  c offspring  of  God.’ 

I said  this  morning  that  I would  give  you  some  account 
of  the  two  sects  of  philosophers,  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics, 
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whom  St.  Paul  encountered  at  Athens,  and  with  whom  he 
disputed.  It  is  needless  to  discuss  very  accurately  the 
peculiar  theories  of  these  rival  sects.  They  related  in  many 
instances  to  matters,  which  the  human  mind  must  indeed  by 
its  very  nature  enquire  into  and  discuss, — sounding  on  its 
dim  and  perilous  way,  amongst  the  deep  foundations  of  the 
Universe,  the  origin  of  matter,  the  nature  of  spirit,  &c., — 
but  in  which,  perhaps,  its  highest  attainment  is  the  discovery 
of  the  point,  at  which  discussion  must  cease,  and  where 
knowledge  is  impossible.  The  temper  of  mind,  however,  the 
rules  of  life,  which  these  two  sects  adopted,  are  sufficiently 
well  known ; and  we  may  therefore,  without  much  discussion 
of  their  premises,  compare  their  conclusions,  and  draw  a 
parallel  between  them  and  the  teachings  of  Christianity. 

The  Stoic  view  of  life  seems  to  have  included  the  idea  of 
duty,  a duty  which  each  man  owed  to  himself,  to  accom- 
plish his  own  ideal,  to  be  true  to  the  laws  of  his  being, — the 
leading  law  being  that  the  intellectual  should  so  dominate 
the  corporeal  part,  that  the  will  should  be  unaffected  by 
bodily  pains  and  pleasures.  To  be  without  passions,  with- 
out affections  even,  was  to  be  perfect,  was  to  approach  the 
Divine.  Some  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  as  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  have  seemed  to  some  to  savour  of  this  Stoicism, 
which  for  its  strength,  its  show  of  purity,  we  cannot  help 
admiring.  The  “star  of  the  unconquered  will,”  as  one  says, 
must  draw  many  eyes,  of  the  strong  in  sympathy,  of  the 
weak,  who  lament,  who  even  despise,  their  own  weakness, 
as  shining  in  a sphere,  where  all  is  calm  at  least,  if  not 
bright. 

Yet,  if  we  examine  the  Gospel  Stoicism,  we  shall  find  in 
it  something  radically  different  from  that  of  Greece.  To  be 
willing  to  part  with  wealth,  even  the  whole  of  it, — to  sell  all, 
and  give  to  the  poor, — implied  indeed  an  indifference  to 
pleasure  and  ease,  of  which  wealth  is  the  condition ; and  it 
was  that  which  the  Son  of  Man  continually  offered  as  a test 
of  discipleship,  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  entering  into  his 
kingdom.  But  this  was  not  to  be  done  to  feed  the  pride  of 
the  individual.  Perfection  was  to  be  aimed  at,  indeed;  but 
it  was  to  be  found  in  “ following  Him,”  who  sought  not  his 
own  glory,  who  “ laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep”  The 
Stoic  offered  up  his  own  soul  and  body  on  the  altar  of  his 
own  pride.  Or,  at  least — for  pride  would  be  a harsh  word 
and  unjust,  to  be  applied  to  their  doctrines,  as  the  best  of 
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them  held  them, — he  conceived  of  himself  and  of  his  own 
virtue  as  a sufficient  end, — of  himself,  not  as  a member  of 
the  great  family  of  man,  but  as  a separate,  independent, 
self-sufficing  being,  accountable  to  himself  alone,  his  own 
exclusive  property. 

With  this  notion  we  may  compare  the  morality  of  the 
Gospel,  and  we  shall  find  that  it  grows  from  quite  a different 
root.  M'e  are  “ members  one  of  another.”  Our  Leader 
and  Teacher,  the  Founder  of  the  Church,  the  Head  of  the 
Family,  offered  himself  willingly  for  the  good  of  all,  not 
with  the  impassiveness  of  the  Stoic,  but  with  “ strong  cry- 
ing and  tears,”  with  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  with  “ trouble 
of  soul.”  The  idea  of  Christian  life  and  practice  is  a willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  what  is  naturally  dear  and  pleasant,  for  the 
glory  of  God,  for  the  good  of  Man.  For  this  the  practice 
of  self-denial  from  a sense  of  duty  is  an  excellent  preparation  : 
but  it  is  not  the  thing  itself;  it  is  only  a means  towards  it : 
and  it  needs  much  wisdom  in  application;  else,  as  has  often 
happened  in  other  times  and  even  in  our  own,  where  suffer- 
ing, self-abnegation,  poverty,  have  been  regarded  as  in 
themselves  meritorious,  the  very  essence  of  Christian  sacrifice 
departs.  If  it  is  not  for  love’s  sake,  if  God  is  supposed  to  be 
glorified  by  blood  or  tears,  or  Christ’s  name  to  be  exalted  by 
the  demolition  in  ourselves  or  others  of  anything  which  is  a 
part,  even  a secondary  part,  of  the  perfection  of  humanity, — 
as  Puritan  austerity  or  Monkish  seclusion  from  the  world 
would  seem  to  indicate, — it  is  not  the  Cross  of  Christ  that  is 
borne,  but  a cross  which  we  have  manufactured  for  ourselves. 
“ For  my  sake  and  the  Gospel’s”  is  the  motive  which  Jesus 
gives. 

We  see,  then,  how  far  more  true  and  more  complete  is  the 
Christian  scheme  than  the  Stoic  for  bringing  human  virtue 
to  perfection.  Virtue  is  the  end  aimed  at  in  each  : yet  we 
must  aim  higher  than  ourselves  to  reach  it.  A human 
being,  making  himself  his  own  end,  is  not  perfect.  No 
human  creature  was  meant  for  such  a destiny.  There  is  no 
ground  for  humanity  on  that  barren  rock.  “ Rooted  and 
grounded  in  love”  is  the  apostle’s  description  of  a state  of 
progress  towards  perfection, — “ knit  together  in  one  holy 
fellowship,” — “ members  one  of  another,” — “ bearing  one 
another’s  burden,  and  so  fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ.”  As 
such,  we  may  hope  to  attain  such  perfection  as  our  nature  is 
capable  of,  without  leaving  the  sphere  in  which  God’s  Pro- 
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vidence  has  placed  us,  without  rejecting  any  of  His  gifts, 
without  separating  from  our  kind,  or  hanging  back  in  the  for- 
ward march,  the  intellectual  and  physical  progress  of  our  age. 

The  name  of  “ Epicurean  ” has  become  proverbial  as  well 
as  that  of  “ Stoic.”  This,  indeed,  is  the  code  of  morals  and 
conduct  of  a large  proportion  of  mankind  in  the  present  day, 
especially  among  the  educated  classes.  The  spirit  of  Epicu- 
reanism is  more  manifestly  opposite  to  that  of  Christianity 
than  even  that  of  Stoicism  is ; and  it  has  hung  like  a 
lethargy  over  the  Church  in  many  times  and  places.  It 
proposes  the  fair  development  of  the  human  animal,  yes,  and 
of  the  human  intellect,  of  each  one’s  own  body  and  mind, 
but  for  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
satisfaction,  of  well-being, — as  much  pleasure  as  is  com- 
patible with  this,  for  pleasure  is  apt,  if  carried  too  far,  to 
bring  reaction, — as  little  pain  as  is  necessary,  for  pain  can- 
not altogether  be  avoided,  without  giving  up  some  of  the 
choicest  pleasures. 

The  scheme  is  plausible,  for  what  more,  some  would  say, 
can  even  the  Supreme  Being  require  of  His  creatures,  beyond 
their  own  perfection  ? Can  they  add  anything  to  Him  ? 
Certainly  not : and  yet  it  seems  that  the  perfection,  wThich 
is  the  necessary  correlative  of  blessedness,  cannot,  will  not, 
be  reached  through  this  plausible  scheme.  That  mysterious 
heart  of  man,  which  is  the  source  of  all  his  bliss  and  of  all 
his  woe,  will  not  be  nursed  asleep  in  the  arms  of  bodily  com- 
fort, or  beguiled  for  ever  into  quiet  by  all  the  fairy  tales  of 
science,  all  the  dainties  of  art. . Whenever  this  does  happen, 
humanity  becomes  dwarfed  and  stunted ; there  is  nothing 
great  done  or  thought.  And  we  see  what  a protest  the 
state  of  this  world,  of  this  earth  on  which  we  live,  is  against 
the  Epicurean  scheme.  For  what  purpose  is  all  this  want, 
this  sorrow  and  pain,  these  differences  of  fortune,  even  these 
differences  of  climate?  Is  it  meant  by  the  Creator  of  all— 
the  Father  of  all — that  a comparatively  few  should  wrap 
themselves  up  complacently  in  comforts  and  blessings,  which 
they  could  not  have  had  but  for  the  sufferings  of  the  many? 
No  ! these  many  “suffer  for  us,  for  us  they  die,”  that  so 
that  which  is  greatest  in  man,  the  power  of  loving  and  of 
suffering  for  love’s  sake,  may  have  its  stimulus,  its  field  for 
exercise. 

Christianity,  on  this  view,  has  been  eminently  the  school 
of  humanity.  The  Christian  Church  at  all  times,  with  all 


its  defects  and  corruptions,  has  acknowledged  its  duty  to 
help  all  who  n?ed  help,  not  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  own 
natural  emotions  of  pity  merely,  hut  as  the  Will  of  Him 
who  is  above  all.  It  has  testified  thereby  that  we  are  not 
meant  to  live  for  ourselves  alone, — that  human  perfection  is 
something  more  than  virtue, — a mere  energy  to  resist  evil, 
— that  it  is  holiness,  entire  devotion  to  a Person,  infinitely 
worthy  of  love,  and  to  all  other  persons  for  1 1 is  sake.  Both 
Stoics  and  Epicureans  poured  contempt  on  human  affections, 
— the  one  because  of  the  enjoyment,  the  other  because  ot 
the  suffering,  which  they  bring.  The  Christian  regards 
them  as  the  most  emphatic  witnesses  of  God’s  Presence  in 
the  world,  as  the  God  of  Love,  the  Father  and  Friend  ot  all, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  precious  for  the  severe  discipline, 
the  self-denial,  which  they  often  involve. 

11  As  one  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  ‘ We  are  also  His  offspring.’  ” 

St.  Paul  does  not  go  on  to  say  that  we  ought  not  to  sup- 
pose that  God  is  like  Man  : he  says  we  ought  to  believe 
that  He  is : — 

“ Forasmuch,  then,  as  we  are  all  the  nff-pringof  God,  we  ought  not  to  thick 
that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold  or  silver  or  stone  graven  by  art  and  man's 
device.'* 

Because  God  is  our  Father,  he  says,  we  ought  not  to  think 
of  IT  is  power  or  presence  as  lesiding  in  lifeless  images,  or 
as  being  confined  in  temples,  in  outward  symbols,  rites,  and 
ceremonies.  We  ought  to  know  that,  what  is  truly  human, 
is  truly  Divine, — that,  that  in  which  man  resembles  God,  is 
his  spiritual  and  moral  nature,  that  which  no  matter,  no 
form,  can  confine,  can  do  move  than  faintly  express, — that 
our  own  claim  to  divine  parentage  rests  not  on  our  being 
descended  from  some  hero,  some  demigod,  or  partakers  of 
some  magical  rite,  but  upon  our  all  sharing  a spiritual 
nature,  a conscience  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  teachings  of  Jesus  all  tended  towards  a more  spiritual 
conception  of  God  than  the  Jews  had  hitherto  entertained. 
Some,  indeed,  of  their  inspired  Psalmists  longed  for  a nearer 
approach,  longed  to  see  the  Bung  that  was  very  far  off,  in 
His  Beauty.  They  panted  to  know  where  He  was  that 
they  might  draw  near  to  Him,  and  they  expected  the  full 
satisfaction  of  their  souls  in  His  Presence.  But  the  eyes  of 
even  the  most  devout  Jews  were  chiefly  fixed  upon  the  dis- 
tance between  themselves  and  the  Most  High,  on  account  of 
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their  littleness  and  His  greatness,  their  imperfections  and 
His  Holiness.  Jesus  came  to  bring  them  near.  He  taught 
(implicitly  at  least)  not  that  God  is  less  great  than  they 
supposed,  but  that  all  considerations  of  greatness  and  little- 
ness disappear  before  His  Infinite  Majesty : so  that  “ the 
very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.”  He  taught 
that  every  little  child  is  dear  to  the  Father,  that  every  out- 
cast profligate  may  arise  and  go  to  the  Father,  that  it  is 
Humanity  which  is  dear  to  God,  which  is  God’s  child — not 
a select  few,  who  have  reached  a certain  height  of  wisdom  or 
of  virtue — still  less  a select  few  arbitrarily  chosen  from  the 
mass,  and  called  to  hold  a certain  creed,  or  share  in  certain 
rites  or  privileges. 

Yes ! there  is  a Truth,  a Beauty,  a Perfection,  of  which 
our  purest  creeds,  our  clearest  notions,  fall  utterly  short; 
they  express  but  the  result  of  glimpses  into  that  Infinite 
Depth.  God  IS,  and  is  ever  manifesting  Himself  to  man. 
Man  is,  that  he  may  know  God : that  is  the  reason  and  end 
of  his  being.  No ! say  our  fashionable  religionists,  our 
teachers  in  high  places — “ we  never  can  know  any  more  of 
our  God,  than  is  already  written  down  for  us ; and,  if  we 
could,  why  should  we  wish  to  do  so,  since  we  have  enough 
of  such  knowledge  for  all  our  purposes,  for  our  comfort  here, 
and  for  our  hope  hereafter.  Here  is  the  miserable  Epicure- 
anism of  the  Church  of  the  19th  Century ! God,  then, 
exists  for  the  sake  of  Man,  and  Man  for  himself!  Truth  is 
to  be  sought — for  our  good  merely,  so  far  as  we  need  it  for 
comfort  or  for  hope — not  for  its  own  sake  : this  last  is  the 
mere  raving  of  an  enthusiast ! And  it  is  to  be  taught,  for 
the  sake  of  its  desirable  effects  in  keeping  men  quiet  and 
clean,  orderly  and  industrious  ! 

Let  us  who  believe  in  a God  of  Truth — and  who  believe  also 
that  we  are  the  “ offspring  of  God” — refuse  to  admit  that 
there  can  be  such  things  as  wholesome  delusions — and  regard 
any  such  admission  as  an  act  of  disloyalty  to  Him.  ‘'There 
is  a time  to  keep  silence',”  says  the  "Wise  Man ; but  " there 
is  also  a time  to  speak.”  Let  us  not,  with  the  Stoic,  dis- 
regard others,  and  needlessly  wound  their  feelings  or  shock 
their  prejudices,  while  seeking  our  own  development.  But 
let  us  not  with  the  Epicurean  think  that  the  comfort,  the 
wellbeing,  of  Man,  of  ourselves  or  others,  is  the  end,  the 
only  end,  which  religion  proposes, — that  Man  has  no  higher 
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call  than  to  live  for  himself, — that  the  knowledge  of  God  is 
only  given  him,  that  he  may  secure  this  end  more  cleverly 
and  more  completely.  Let  us  “ speak  the  truth,”  but  speak 
it  “ in  love,”  that  we  may — 

“ Grow  up  into  him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ,  from 
whom  the  whole  body,  fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every 
joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part, 
maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love." 


[N'o.  '15. — Third  Series.] 


A SERMON 


Preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Peter’s,  Maritzburg, 


Oh  Sunday  Morning,  August  26,  1866, 

BY  THE 

RIGHT  REVEREND  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  NATAL. 


GAL.iii.20. — Now  a mediator  is  not  a mediator  of  one : but 
God  is  one. 

These  words  may  appear  at  first  to  be  somewhat  obscure. 
Hut  a little  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  apostle’s 
argument  in  this  passage  will  make  their  meaning  plain  to 
us.  He  has  been  speaking  of  the  covenant  which  Jehovah 
was  supposed  to  have  made  of  old  with  the  people  of  Israel, 
as  recorded  in  the  books  of  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy.  And 
he  has  been  comparing  that  qovenant  with  the  one  which 
God  was  said  to  have  made  before  with  Abraham,  and 
which  was  of  the  same  kind,  he  says,  as  that  which  He  now 
makes  with  us.  The  covenant  with  the  Jews  was  described 
as  having  been  made  through  Moses  as  a mediator;  and  the 
very  fact,  that  there  was  such  a mediator,  is  a sign  that 
there  were  two  parties  to  that  covenant:  “ a mediator  is 
not  a mediator  of  one.”  That  covenant  was  represented  in 
fact,  to  have  been  a kind  of  compact  between  the  Great  God 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Jewish  People  on  the  other, — the 
Lord  God  giving  His  Commands,  and  promising  to  bless 
the  People,  if  they  observed  to  do  them,  and  the  People 
pledging  themselves  on  their  part  to  observe  and  do  faith- 
lully  all  which  had  been  commanded  them.  They  would 
not  themselves  approach  the  nearer  Presence  of  the  Living 
God  : they  did  not  desire  to  hear  His  Voice.  “ Speak  thou 
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unto  us/'  said  they  to  Moses,  wishing  him  to  act  as  their 
mediator,  and  enter  for  them  into  that  awful  communion, 
into  the  thick  darkness,  where  God  was. 

Go  thou  near,  and  hear  all  that  Jehovah  our  God  shall  say.  And  speak 
thou  unto  us  all  that  Jehovah  our  God  shall  speak  unto  thee  ; and  we  will 
hear  it,  and  do  it."  “ And  it  shall  be  our  righteousness,  if  we  observe  to  do 
all  these  commandments  before  Jehovah  our  God,  as  he  hath  commanded  us.” 

This,  then,  was  the  two-sided  covenant,  described  in  the 
Jewish  Law,  of  which  Moses  was  the  mediator,  and  in 
which  God’s  promises  were  given  conditionally  upon  the 
Jews’  obedience.  It  is  summed  up  thus  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Romans:  — 

“ Moses  describeth  the  righteousness  which  is  the  Law,  that  the  man,  which 
doeth  those  things,  shall  live  by  them.” 

\v  e can  no  longer  now,  it  is  true,  regard  this  account  as 
historical,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  narrative,  including  even  the  decalogue  itself,  at  least 
in  one  of  its  forms  and  most  probably  in  both,  were  written 
at  a very  late  age  in  the  history  of  Israel.  Yet  still  it 
expresses  the  convictions,  which  devout  men  entertained  in 
those  days  of  the  relations  between  God  and  Man, — that 
only  a privileged  few,  such  as  Moses,  were  qualified  to 
approach  near  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  receive  revelations 
for  their  brethren, — that  the  great  body  of  the  people  must 
be  represented  by  these  mediators, — that  with  them,  how- 
ever, a covenant  might  be  made  on  behalf  of  all,  a two-sided 
covenant,  a “ covenant  of  works”  ; and  in  this  way  Jehovah 
was  pledged  to  be  the  God  of  Israel,  and  Israel  to  be 
Jehovah’s  servant.  This  was  the  general  faith  of  those 
times,  though,  doubtless,  there  are  passages,  here  and 
there,  both  in  the  Pentateuch  itself  and  in  the  prophetical 
writings,  which  show  that  the  more  devout  minds  had 
glimpses  of  a wider,  deeper,  truth  than  this.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  the  11th  of  Numbers  we  are  told  how  Eldad 
and  Medad,  prophesied  in  the  Camp,  though  they  had  not 
received  with  the  other  elders  a formal  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  Joshua  exclaimed,  ‘ My  lord  Moses,  for- 
bid them  ! ’ — as  the  disciples  in  a later  day  wished  to  do, 
for  the  honour  of  their  Master, — and  how  ‘ Moses  said  unto 
him’ — 

‘ Enviest  thou  for  my  sake  ? Would  God  that  all  the  Lord’s  people  were 
prophets,  that  the  Lord  would  put  His  Spirit  upon  them  ! ’ N.xi.29. 

But,  indeed,  there  lay  a deeper  truth  at  the  basis  of  these 
convictions  than  they  themselves  had  realised.  That  national 
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covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  Jewish  People  was  not 
an  unreal,  fictitious,  thing.  It  was  true  then,  it  is  true 
still,  that  the  Living  God,  the  God  of  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  wills  the  existence  of  national  distinctions  and  of 
national  differences, — that  He  is  the  God  of  Nations,  as  well 
as  of  individuals, — that  it  is  the  glory  and  safety  of  rulers 
to  recognize  Him,  as  the  Fountain  of  their  authority,  that 
authority  which  they  hold  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for 
the  good  of  all  over  whom  they  rule.  This  idea  of  God  as 
the  Protector  and  Governor  of  Nations,  as  it  is  assuredly 
true,  is  fruitful  of  good,  though  it  has  never  yet  been  fully 
realized  in  the  history  of  any  nation.  We  trust  that  it  will 
be  at  some  future  day,  when  religious  and  moral  progress, 
religious  and  intellectual  enlightenment,  shall  have  become 
more  general,  shall  have  become  universal,  when  “the  know- 
ledge of  God  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea.’'  The  battle  is  hard,  and  it  may  seem  long  to  our 
limited  apprehensions.  But  we  are  sure  that  truth  must 
triumph  in  the  end  over  falsehood.  And  we  know  even 
now,  however  far  short  the  conduct  of  men  may  fall  from 
what  themselves  confess  to  be  their  duty,  yet  cruelty,  at  all 
events,  and  many  other  glaring  violations  of  the  moral  law, 
are  becoming  less  common,  are  reprobated  at  least,  where  in 
former  times  they  were  excused.  Some  there  are,  indeed, 
who  rail  against  the  present,  as  far  inferior  to  the  times  gono 
by.  Some  regret  the  old  heroic  times,  as  they  are  called, — 
some  the  ages  of  faith,  as  they  are  miscalled,  for  they  were 
ages,  for  the  most  part,  of  ignorant  and  superstitious  credu- 
lity. But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  really  wish  them- 
selves back  in  those  days,  when  there  was  no  redress  from 
the  oppression  of  the  powerful  baron,  no  escape  from  the 
persecuting  rage  of  the  priest.  Yes ! we  hold  fast  to  the 
faith  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  advancing  in  the  world 
even  now,  with  sure  and  steady  progress,  that  the  time  will 
come  when  all  nations  shall  serve  Him.  And  this  will  help 
us  to  bear  our  part,  however  humble,  in  the  great  work  of 
forwarding  that  kingdom,  by  speaking  the  truth  as  God 
has  given  us  to  see  it,  without  fear  of  consequences, — by 
doing  what  is  right,  just,  and  kindly,  whether  it  seem  politic 
or  not,  whether  it  seem  likely  to  advance  our  own  interest, 
or  the  interest  of  our  sect  or  party,  or  not. 

This  idea,  however,  of  God,  as  the  God  of  the  Nation, 
though  true,  is  not  in  itself  complete  and  radical.  It  is  based 
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on  a still  deeper,  and  broader  truth.  It  has  its  root  in  a nearer 
relationship  of  the  Creator  to  Man.  He,  who  made  men, 
made  them  indeed  to  live  together  in  families,  in  communi- 
ties, larger  or  smaller.  But  this  ordinance  of  the  Supreme 
was  but  a means  to  a higher  end;  it  was  a means  to  the 
perfection  of  Man  upon  the  earth.  And  man’s  perfection 
upon  the  earth  is  only  the  perfection  of  a beginning,  not  of 
an  accomplished,  work.  That  which  is  highest  in  man, 
when  all  that  social  order,  perfect  government,  intellectual 
development,  can  do,  has  been  accomplished,  is  but  an  aspi- 
ration towards  a higher  sphere  of  being  still,  when  Him 
whom  we  now  see  through  a glass  darkly  we  shall  see  face 
to  face. 

But  the  conception  of  God  as  the  National  God  of  Israel, 
bound  by  a two-sided  covenant  to  bless  and  save  them,  so 
long  as  they  were  faithful  to  their  promises,  is  not  the  first 
of  which  we  read  in  the  sacred  story.  There  was  an  older 
still  embodied  in  the  story  of  Abraham,  to  which  the  apostle 
here  expressly  refers,  as  foreshadowing  our  present  state  of 
grace  under  the  Gospel. 

“ Even  as  Abraham  believed  God,  and  that  was  reckoned  to  him  as  righte- 
ousness. Know  ye,  therefore,  that  they  which  are  of  faith,  the  same  are  the 
children  of  Abraham.  And  the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would  justify 
the  heathen  through  faith,  preached  beforehand  the  Gospel  unto  Abraham, 
saying,  ‘ In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed.’  So  then  they  which  be  of  faith 
are  blessed  with  faithful  Abraham.” 

In  this  story,  then,  according  to  Sc.  Paul,  Abraham,  the 
Friend  of  God,  who  was  his  ‘ Shield  and  exceeding  great 
reward,’  represents  the  individual  soul  of  every  true  believer, 
of  every  one  that  “is  of  faith,”  that  takes  God  at  His  word, 
receives  the  gracious  promise,  and  like  a loving  and  trustful 
child,  when  it  hears  its  father’s  voice,  welcomes  it  joyfully, 
and  strives,  as  best  it  can,  to  obey  it.  In  Abraham’s  caso 
there  was  no  need  of  a mediator : his  faith  took  hold  upon 
the  Present  Deity,  trusted  Him,  and  yielded  up  himself  to 
the  Divine  disposal.  There  were  no  conditions  here,  no 
two-sided  compact  between  the  Creator  and  His  creature ; 
it  was  a one-sided  covenant,  like  that  between  a father  and 
his  child,  grounded  upon  their  natural  relations,  their  mutual 
love,  to  each  other. 

And  this  is  just  exactly  what  we  need,  helpless,  dependent, 
creatures  as  we  are,  and  what  our  Father’s  Love  has  freely 
provided  for  us.  “God  is  One:”  He  is  the  only  party 
bound  as  it  were  to  observe  this  covenant — bound  by  Hi* 


own  Perfect  Nature,  bound  by  II is  Truth,  His  Love,  His 
Faithfulness, — to  bestow  such  blessings  upon  His  creatures, 
as  the  Nature,  which  He  has  given  them,  needs.  And 
such  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises  are  given  us  in 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  sent  of  God  to  be  the 
Mediator  of  His  one-sided  covenant, — not  to  prevent  our 
drawing  near  to  God,  not  to  report  to  us  God’s  conditional 
promises,  and  take  back  our  pledge  of  faithful  obedience, — 
but  simply  to  bring  us  near  to  God.  He  was  commissioned 
to  declare  the  Father’s  Love  to  us,  to  tell  us  that  the  Father’s 
heart  is  open  to  us,  that  the  mansions  in  the  Father’s  house 
are  ready,  that  we  may  each  go  daily  into  our  closet,  and 
commune  there  with  our  Father  in  Heaven.  In  this  sense 
he  was  indeed  a Mediator  of  a better  covenant  than  that  of 
Moses,  speaking  in  God’s  name  to  us,  with  the  power  of  the 
Living  Word  that  brings  conviction  home  to  our  hearts, 
the  truths  of  God’s  kingdom,  and  witnessing  to  the  reality 
of  that  kingdom  in  his  life  and  in  his  death.  Through  him 
was  that  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace  and  love  set 
up  on  the  earth,  of  which  we  all  are  members. 

Under  this  new  covenant  of  the  Gospel,  which  Jesus  pro- 
claimed, no  conditions  are  laid  down  between  the  children  of 
men  and  their  Father  in  Heaven  : what  seem  like  conditions, 
are  merely  means  of  entering  into  that  blessed  fellowship. 
“ Repent!  believe!”  that  is,  turn  to  Him  whose  arms  are 
open  to  receive  you : look  np  to  Him,  who  is  looking  down 
graciously  upon  you.  “ Be  ye  reconciled”  to  Him,  who 
“ hath  reconciled  us  to  Himself  by  Jesus  Christ,”  who  “was 
in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself.”  Such  is 
the  language  of  this  one-sided  covenant.  Those  temporal 
blessings,  that  external  peace  and  prosperity,  indeed,  which 
were  promised  under  the  old  covenant,  and  which  are  more 
or  less  enjoyed  by  a religious  and  moral  community,  are  not 
here  promised  by  Christ  to  the  individual:  we  must  each 
take  up  and  bear  our  cross,  after  his  example.  But  there 
are  “ better  promises,”  the  promise  of  that  without  which 
the  comforts,  the  luxuries,  the  joys,  the  glories,  of  this 
world,  would  be  but  ashes  in  the  mouth,  the  chaff  which  the 
wind  carries  away.  Solid  bliss,  peace  of  mind,  hope  in 
death,  these  are  instead  of  the  “ land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  the  glory  of  all  lands  : ” and  these  are  offered  to  the 
most  fallen,  the  most  wretched,  of  mankind.  The  mediator 
of  this  covenant  claims  ever}’-  child  of  man  as  his  brother,  as 


a child  of  God.  " Ye  believe  in  God,”  he  says  to  his  apos- 
tles,” ye  believe  in  Jehovah,  the  Living  God,  the  God  of 
Israel : believe  also  in  me,” — believe  in  me  as  the  Messen- 
ger of  the  New  Covenant,  as  speaking  God’s  words  to  you, 
as  ministering  God’s  Love ; believe  the  truth  which  I tell 
you  respecting  Him,  that  He  is  my  Father  and  your  Father, 
the  Father  of  all.  This  personal  affiance  in  God,  this  trust 
in  Him  as  one  who  pities,  who  loves,  us, — which  was  an 
act  of  heroism  in  the  Patriarchs,  an  effort,  as  it  were,  of 
religious  genius, — is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  every,  the 
meanest,  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  of  every  disciple, 
however  weak  and  ignorant,  of  him  who  has  manifested  the 
Father  to  us.  It  is  the  filial  spirit  alone,  a childlike  trust 
in  the  Living  God,  a childlike  sense  of  duty  towards  Him, 
— not  any  doctrines  or  precepts,  not  any  disquisitions  con- 
cerning the  Divine  Nature,  not  any  contemplation  or  study 
of  the  works  of  His  Hands,  of  the  wonders  of  His  Power 
and  Wisdom,  which  can  give  us  that  knowledge.  All  these 
have  their  value : they  are  sacred,  they  are  to  be  desired,  as 
tending  to  throw  light  upon  His  ways.  But  in  communion 
with  Christ  alone,  by  being  made  in  our  measure  like  him, 
by  being  filled  with  the  life  that  was  in  him,  and  drinking 
into  his  spirit,  in  this  way  only  can  we  know  the  Father. 
In  this  the  Founder  of  our  Faith  both  lived  and  died.  “ To 
reconcile  the  Father  to  us,”  says  our  Church  in  her  Second 
Article.  But,  as  God  is  unchangeable,  the  change  which  is 
to  issue  in  reconciliation,  in  the  union  of  affection  between 
God  and  Man,  must  be  operated  in  us.  And  what  can 
change  the  heart?  ‘ Only  the  grace  of  God’ — say  many 
religionists  of  our  day.  And  they  say  truly,  if  they  only 
mean  what  their  words  indeed  express.  The  grace  of  God, 
Ilis  Favour  towards  us,  in  this  free,  one  sided  covenant,  His 
Love  which  the  Gospel  of  Christ  displays,  is  the  only  power, 
by  which  the  sinner’s  sullen  heart,  hardened  by  wrath, 
terrified  by  it  into  hatred  and  despair,  becomes  like  that  of 
a little  child,  such  a heart  as  is  required  for  entrance  into 
the  kingdom. 

No  miracles,  no  mighty  works,  however  they  might  have 
their  use  in  arresting  the  attention  of  the  multitude,  how- 
ever inevitably  they  would  be  connected  by  the  imagination 
with  a religious  revelation  in  earlier  ages,  when  the  super- 
natural was  continually  expected,  when  nature  was  so  little 
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understood  that  the  Presence  of  God  in  Nature  was  thought 
of  as  something  exceptional,  something  external  to  its  con- 
stant course, — no  miracles,  however  we  may  account  by  any 
such  reasons  for  their  presence  in  the  Scripture  record, — 
could  have  borne  the  weight  through  after  ages  of  the  great 
Revelation  concerning  God,  of  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  the  minister.  It  is  its  own  evidence  to  the  Reason  of 
Man  : not  that  Reason  without  the  word  of  God,  that  word 
which  is  the  Life  and  Light  of  Man,  could  have  discovered 
it ; but  Reason  is  filled  with  it,  as  the  eye  is  with  the  sun- 
light— it  is  the  very  clear  white  light,  which  suits  the 
spiritual  sight  of  man,  for  which  his  spiritual  nature  was 
made,  and,  in  his  healthy  moral  state,  his  whole  being 
rejoices  in  it. 

“ If  I say  the  Truth,  why  do  ye  not  believe  me  ? ” said 
our  Lord.  Why  indeed  ! because  their  minds  were  filled 
w'ith  a conceit  of  their  own  wisdom.  They  were  the  Scribes, 
who  knew  the  Law  in  all  its  intricacies  ; they  were  incapable 
of  misplacing  a letter  or  a mark  of  the  Sacred  Text,  and 
looked  down  with  ineffable  scorn  upon  the  common  people, 
who  were  less  learned  in  such  lore  than  themselves.  Why 
should  they  believe  on  him?  They  were  the  Pharisees,  who 
were  pure  beyond  other  men,  beyond  others  exact  in  reli- 
gious duties.  “ Thou  wast  altogether  born  in  sin,”  they 
said  to  the  blind  man,  “and  dost  thou  teach  us?  Have  any 
of  the  Pharisees  or  of  the  Chief  Priests  believed  on  him  ?” 
Why  should  they  believe  on  him?  They  were  Sadducees, 
men  of  the  world,  philosophers,  who  had  exhausted  the 
world  of  thought,  and  persuaded  themselves  that  they  were 
satisfied  with  what  the  wealth  and  refinement  of  this  world 
could  give  them  for  their  soul’s  portion  ! 

Yet  there  was  a “ little  flock,”  who  did  receive  that  mes- 
sage from  above,  as  a word  of  truth,  a message  from  God, — 
that  truth  which  has  been  the  Sun  of  Christendom,  the 
choicest  treasure  of  all  those  spirits,  who  have  led  the  civili- 
zation of  the  world — a Sun  too  often  overcast  and  darkened 
with  clouds  of  man’s  raising,  superstitions  and  hypocrisies, 
yet  shining  out  above  and  through  them  all  into  many  a 
humble  contrite  heart,  in  many  a religious  reformation, — 
the  truth  that  in  Christ  the  Father  was  speaking  to  the 
sons  of  men,  was  calling  His  children  to  Himself,  was  giving 
life  to  the  world, — the  truth  that  His  Love  flows  out  to  us 
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naturally  and  necessarily,  as  from  an  earthly  parent  to  his 
children, — the  truth  that  every  soul  of  man,  however  sunk 
and  stained,  is  dear  to  the  Father  of  spirits,  even  as  the 
disobedient  wandering  child  is  still  dear  to  and  longed  for 
by  the  earthly  parent. 

Is  it  not  so  ? Do  we  not  long  to  be  at  peace  with  the 
Creator  of  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  live  at  peace  with  Him, 
to  live  in  sweet  communion  with  Him,  to  find  in  trusting 
Him  that  satisfaction  for  our  hearts  which  nothing  in  this 
world  can  give,  that  ground  for  our  hopes,  that  refuge  from 
our  fears,  which  we  need  so  emphatically,  when  this  world 
threatens  to  pass  away  from  us?  Do  not  our  inmost  hearts 
long,  if  they  dared,  to  say  ‘ Abba  ! Father  !’  ? 

And  how  would  the  free  princely  spirit  of  the  children  of 
God  transform  and  glorify  this  mortal  life,  raising  us  above 
petty  cares,  especially  above  petty  enmities  ! How  would  it 
help  us  to  look  fearlessly  through  nature  and  through  his- 
tory, as  far  as  we  have  opportunity,  not  doubting  that  we 
shall  find  every  where  the  traces  of  our  Father’s  Hand,  not 
doubting  that  His  own  right  Hand  will  guide  and  support 
us  in  our  enquiries,  since  we  desire  but  to  know  the  Truth  : 
How  will  the  Truth  which  we  do  know,  if  we  seek  to  walk 
in  it, — to  walk  as  true  children  of  God,  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  Lord  Almighty, — make  us  free  from  slavish  fears, 
and  from  the  miserable  dread  of  losing  all  truth  in  seeking 
for  more ; ‘ Touch  not ! taste  not ! handle  not ! ’ these  are 

not  the  words  for  God’s  children, — but  rather  that  famous 
saying  of  some  old  Divine,  “ Love  God,  and  do  what  you 
will ! ” In  this  free,  rejoicing  spirit  we  shall  look  around 
upon  our  Father’s  works,  we  shall  search  into  our  Father’s 
doings,  we  shall  examine  into  the  records  of  His  past  reve- 
lations, we  shall  receive  them  in  the  present.  We  shall 
know  that  from  every  fellowman  we  may  receive  some  mes- 
sage from  the  Father  of  all, — that  our  eyes  and  ears  must 
be  ever  open,  our  minds  awakened,  to  take  in  the  streams  of 
blessing  of  every  kind,  the  good  and  perfect  gifts  which 
come  down  continually  from  the  Father  of  lights,  and  of 
which  we  are  meant  to  be  ministers  one  to  another.  In  all 
our  difficulties  we  shall  draw  near  to  Him  in  prayer,  with  a 
trustful  confidence,  that  He  will  guide  and  help  us,  will 
teach  us  to  do  His  Will  and  our  duty,  and  that  is  all  that 
we  need  care  about.  In  all  our  griefs  and  sorrows,  we  shall 
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know  that  He  “ careth  for  us,” — that  the  pity  and  the  love 
which  our  Saviour  showed  for  the  sorrowing  and  suffering, 
the  pity  that  we  feel  for  one  another,  are  witnesses  to  us  of 
the  Infinite  Eternal  Pity  of  God. 

If  we  realize  this  cardinal  truth  of  the  Gospel,  our  rela- 
tion to  God,  as  “ dear  children,”  we  shall  reject  as  treason 
against  God  and  Christianity  any  system,  any  doctrine, 
which  offers  to  interpose  a barrier  of  any  kind  between  our 
souls  and  our  Father’s  footstool.  “ God  is  One,”  and  we 
must  go  to  him,  as  our  Lord  teaches  us  to  do,  with  all  our 
faults,  with  all  our  sins,  and  say,  “ Father,  forgive  us  our 
trespasses,  as  we  forgive  our  brethren  their  trespasses.” 
the  Church,  the  Sacraments,  the  Virgin,  the  Saints,  are 
mere  idols,  if  used  to  cheat  us  of  our  inheritance  as  sons 
of  God,  if,  under  the  pretence  of  mediating,  they  are 
suffered  to  interpose  a thick  veil  between  our  souls  and  God’s 
Mercy-seat.  The  faithful,  who  truly  desire  to  feel  the 
Divine  Presence,  are  distracted  in  their  devotion.  The 
careless,  the  worldly,  who  seek  rather  to  hide  themselves 
from  the  All-searching  Eye  which  reads  the  heart,  too  often 
take  refuge  behind  the  skirts  of  the  Priest,  behind  the 
pomps  of  a formal  service,  and  worship  becomes  an  incanta- 
tion, by  which  the  conscience  may  be  hushed,  but  the  heart 
is  not.  satisfied. 

But  what  life  should  we  lead,  who  believe  that  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  our  Father,  that  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,  as  far  as  they  affect  us,  are  ordered  for 
our  good,  and  to  prepare  us  Tor  His  nearer  Presence  here- 
after? “ What  manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be  in  all 
holy  conversation  and  godliness?”  We  are  relieved  indeed 
by  this  faith  from  superstitious  fears,  as  if  the  God  of 
Nature  and  the  God  of  Grace,  the  God  of  Humanity,  were 
not  the  same  Being ! We  are  relieved  also  from  false  ideas 
of  some  superhuman,  or  rather  inhuman,  perfection  being 
required  of  us,  from  horror  and  dread  lest,  perhaps,  for  some 
ignorance  of  ours  or  some  mistake,  the  Lord  of  all  glory,  the 
God  of  all  Goodness,  the  Faithful  Creator,  should  destroy 
us, — should  destroy  us  with  infinite,  endless,  irremediable 
woe  ! ! ! But  we  are  hound  to  be  sincere  with  ourselves,  in 
our  endeavours  to  keep  our  Father’s  Commandments  which 
we  know  of  in  the  secrets  of  our  own  being,  and  to  do  His 
Will.  We  are  to  strive  to  walk  in  love,  even  towards  those 


who  hate  us,  as  He,  our  Father,  loves  us  all.  We  are  to 
“ live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world,” 
" not  as  fools,  but  as  wise,  redeeming  the  time,”  and  seek- 
ing that  every  day,  as  it  passes,  may  bear  its  measure  of 
fruit  for  the  Life  Eternal.  In  one  word,  we  are,  as  St.  Paul 
says,  to  be  “ followers  of  God  as  dear  children,”  or  as  our 
Lord  himself  has  taught  us,  we  are  to  be  “ perfect,  even  as 
our  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect.” 
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A SERMON 

Preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.Feter’s,  Maritzbvrg, 
On  Sunday  Evening,  August  26,  1S66, 

BY  THE 

RIGHT  REVEREND  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  NATAL. 


1 John  iii.16. — Herein  perceive  ice  the  love  of  God,  because  he 
laid  down  his  life  for  ns  ; and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our 
lives  for  the  brethren. 

If  you  look  at  this  text  in  your  Bibles,  you  will  see  that 
the  words  “ of  God  ” are  printed  in  italics,  to  show  that 
they  are  not  in  the  original  Greek.  Our  English  translators 
have  supplied  these  words  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  in 
which  they  occur  : but,  by  inserting  them,  they  have  quite 
perverted  the  writer’s  meaning,  and  spoiled  the  whole 
sense  of  the  passage.  “ Herein  is  love,”  says  the  apostle, 
or  whoever  it  was  that  wrote  this  epistle — “ Herein  is  an 
evidence  of  the  most  true,  unselfish,  love,  in  that  he,  Christ 
Jesus,  laid  down  his  life  for  us:  and  we  ought  also  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  the  brethren.”  As  it  reads  in  the 
English  Version,  mauy  would  suppose  that  it  was  meant  to 
say, — “Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  God,  because  He 
(God)  laid  down  His  Life  for  us” — which,  of  course,  we 
know  to  be  impossible,  since  God  is  ever-living : He  cannot 
lay  down  His  Life,  that  Life  Eternal,  by  which  all  beings 
exist. 
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That  you  may  not  suppose  that  this  view  of  the  text  is  a 
mere  explanation  of  mine,  a novelty  of  the  present  day,  I 
will  quote  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  orthodox  modern 
commentaries  on  this  point,  (Webster  and  Wilkinson,  Gr. 
Test. ii.p. 729)  : — 

In  this  we  recognize  and  understand  love,  we  experience  the  true  influence 
and  power  of  perfect  love, — not  “ the  love  of  God,”  not  “ his  love — Christ’s 
love — to  us,”  but — love  in  the  abstract,  what  love  is. 

Yet  surely  the  death  of  Jesus  did  manifest  the  Love  of 
God  to  man,  and  not  his  death  only  but  his  whole  life,  so 
far  as  the  records  of  it  have  come  down  to  us.  In  that 
biography  of  Christ,  which  we  have  in  the  Gospels,  frag- 
mentary though  it  be  and  imperfect,  yet  supplemented  by  the 
love  and  faith  of  Christendom, — of  the  many,  who  through 
so  many  centuries  have  recognized  in  the  Son  of  Man  their 
King  and  Lord,  their  Teacher  and  Mediator  to  bring  them 
near  to  God,  their  Guide  to  the  Father,  their  Leader  in  the 
battle  of  life,  we  see  the  witness  of  the  Father’s  Love 
throughout  going  forth  towards  His  children  in  countless 
words  and  deeds  of  tender  pity,  of  the  Father  who  “dwelt 
in  him,”  of  the  Father  whose  Work  and  Will  he  did  in  the 
world,  of  the  Father  whose  message  he  brought  to  the  sons 
of  man.  Too  many  of  our  brethren,  we  know,  are  sunk  in 
sin,  degraded  from  that  high  ideal  of  perfect  humanity 
which  is  the  Image  of  God.  We  might  doubt  the  testimony 
which  any  of  these , in  their  best  moments,  might  give  to  us 
in  loving  words  and  acts,  even  acts  of  the  greatest  self- 
sacrifice,  of  the  Love  of  God  towards  us, — though  that  Love 
would  be  the  real  spring  after  all  of  their’s.  But  here  was 
ope  who  was  most  dear  to  God,  who  trusted  in  God  and 
loved  Him  absolutely,  in  whom  the  Father  was  well  pleased, 
who  in  calling  God  his  Father  spoke  the  very  truth.  And 
yet  for  our  sakes,  in  witnessing  to  us  the  Love  of  God,  that 
Father  did  not  screen  his  soul  from  death,  that  violent  and 
shameful  death  which  his  testimony  to  the  truth,  his  minis- 
try of  love,  brought  upon  him.  That  death  God  willed  as 
the  needful  seal  to  his  testimony ; it  was  the  clearest, 
brightest  sign  of  that  burning  Love,  that  Divine  Love, 
which  possessed  his  whole  being.  And  it  bound  all  his 
immediate  disciples  together  in  a passionate  devotion  as  to 
one,  who  had  laid  down  his  life  for  the  service  of  men  and 
in  submission  to  the  Will  of  God.  It  bound  them  also  to  a 
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life  of  love,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  labour  and  longing  to  bring 
all  men  everywhere  to  acknowledge  the  Crucified  as  Lord 
and  Master,  to  sit  at  his  feet,  to  listen  to  his  teaching,  to 
drink  into  his  spirit,  to  take  his  yoke  upon  them  and  learn 
of  Him.  Ilis  law,  they  felt,  the  law  of  self-sacrificing  love, 
was  the  law  of  true  human  life,  in  its  fruits  surpassing 
infinitely  the  hard,  self-sufficing,  self-glorifying  virtue  of 
the  Pagan  world.  In  his  character  they  beheld  a revelation 
of'  God,  far  transcending  anything  which  had  visited  the 
mind  of  saint  or  sage,  whether  in  the  heathen  world,  or  in 
the  old  Jewish  dispensation.  He  had  taught  them,  not  by 
words  alone,  but  by  his  own  life  and  death,  that  God,  in 
whose  Name,  by  whose  Command,  through  whose  Spirit, 
he  spoke  and  suffered,  is  Love, — not  Mercy  alone,  not  Pity 
merely,  not  calm  passive  Benevolence, — but  that  Love — 
that  active,  burning,  soul-devouring  Love — which  man  can 
only  express  by  suffering,  by  dying. 

It  passes,  indeed,  our  power  to  conceive  how  a creature 
like  man — ignorant,  weak,  erring,  unfaithful,  often  stained 
with  foul  deeds  of  sin — can  be  an  object  of  Love  to  the 
Infinite  Absolute  Being.  But  we  know  that  true  human 
love,  an  act  of  the  will  issuing  in  selfsacrifice,  is  the  highest, 
noblest  thing  in  man.  We  are  sure,  therefore,  that  this 
must  be  a faint  shadow — true,  though  faint — of  Him  who 
is  the  Fountain  of  all  that  is  good,  of  all  true  being  in  the 
world  of  spirit.  And,  without  attempting  to  sound  the 
mystery  of  the  Divine  Nature,  we  joyfully  acknowledge  that 
our  God  is  Love — that — 

“ herein  is  Love,  not  that  we  loved  God  but  that  God  loved  us,  and  sent  Ilis 
Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,” — 

sent  him  to  be  an  offering,  pure  and  holy,  in  his  life  and  in 
bis  death,  for  the  sake  of  all,  that  he  might  manifest  God’s 
Love  to  all,  that  he  might  minister  in  life,  and  seal  in  death, 
that  truth  which  was  the  heritage  of  all. 

And  God’s  Spirit  too,  will  enable  us  also,  each  in  our 
measure,  to  show  forth  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ,  to  be 
followers  of  Christ,  to  “ lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren.” 
The  sacred  writer  uses  here,  as  elsewhere,  repeatedly,  the 
very  same  language  to  express  what  true  Christians,  each 
in  their  measure,  must  do,  as  he  uses  to  express  what  Christ 
himself  has  done.  If  he  “ laid  down  his  life  for  us,”  on 
behalf  of  us,  so  must  we  “ lay  down  our  lives  for  the  bre- 
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thren”;  aud  so  shall  we  also,  each  in  our  measure,  be 
manifesting  love — true  love — Divine  Love — the  Love  ol 
God,  which  dwells  in  us — to  man. 

“ Hereby  know  we  that  we  dwell  in  God,  and  God  in  us,  because  He  hath 
given  us  of  His  Spirit.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.  If  we  love  one 
another,  God  dwelleth  in  us,  and  His  Love  is  perfected  in  us.  Beloved,  if 
God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another.” 

Who  can  be  good , who  can  show  forth  the  Goodness  of 
God  before  men  and  angels,  but  by  the  power  of  that  Divine 
Spirit,  who  can  be  traced  only  by  1 1 is  effects,  His  work- 
ings, by  all  things  and  thoughts,  which  are  good,  lovely, 
and  pure?  When  our  Lord  was  preparing  his  disciples  to 
appear  before  kings  and  rulers  for  his  sake,  we  remember 
how  he  exhorted  them  not  to  take  anxious  thought  as  to 
what  they  should  say,  as  if  so  much  depended  upon  the 
judgment  of  their  fellowmen,  and  the  sentences  which  they 
might  pass  upon  them.  He  bade  them  to  set  aside  self- 
consciousness,  to  forget  themselves  in  their  mission,  to 
speak  simply  and  boldly  what  they  believed.  For  then, 
6aid  he,  “ it  is  not  ye  who  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  jrour 
Father  that  speaketh  in  you.”  Jesus  our  Lord  himself,  we 
know,  was  singularly  free  from  all  self-exaltation ; though 
he  magnified  his  office  as  the  true  Messiah  of  Israel,  the 
Messenger  of  God.  “Why  callest  thou  me  good?”  he 
said  to  one : “ there  is  none  good  but  One,  that  is  God.” 
" Who  made  me  a judge  and  divider  over  you?  ” he  said  to 
another.  And  to  the  woman,  who  called  down  blessings  on 
his  mother  for  his  sake,  he  replied,  “ Yea,  rather,  blessed  are 
they  that  hear  the  Word  of  God  and  keep  it  ” ! His  word 
was  continually : — 

“ My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  His  that  sent  me.”  “ He  that  sent  me  is 
true,  and  I speak  to  the  world  those  things  which  I have  heard  of  Him.”  “ I 
do  nothing  of  myself ; but,  as  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  I speak  these  things.” 
“ My  meat  is  to  do  the  Will  of  Him  that  sent  me  and  to  finish  His  work.” 

And  the  same  Spirit,  which  inspired  him,  inspires  also 
the  humblest  of  his  followers.  It  is  the  filial  spirit,  which 
says,  “Abba,  Father  ! ” — which  prays  that  the  Father’s  Will 
may  be  done,  His  Name  hallowed,  His  Kingdom  come, 
amongst  the  children  of  men, — which  in  every  follower  of 
the  Crucified,  who  lays  down  his  life,  or  perhaps  what  is 
dearer  than  life,  for  the  sake  of  conscience,  for  the  sake  of 
the  truth,  for  the  sake  of  his  fellowmen,  shows  forth  the 
true  character  of  Him  by  whose  Spirit  he  is  actuated,  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  the  Spirit  of  Love. 
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In  this  way  every  true  Christian,  to  use  the  words  of 
St.  Paul, — 

“ fills  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  for  his  body's  sake, 
which  is  the  Church  ” — 

yea,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  family  of  man,  whose  nature 
he  shared,  and  whom  he  has  called  his  brethren.  In  this 
way,  the  whole  body  of  redeemed  humanity,  by  the  power 
of  the  indwelling  Word,  is  offering  unto  God  continually 
“a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  aceptable  unto  God,”  the  service 
of  reasonable  creatures, — the  sacrifice  of  self  for  the  good  of 
others,  of  selfvvill  subdued  to  the  Will  of  God,  of  the  flesh 
subdued  to  the  spirit, — a sacrifice  offered  not  without  lay- 
ing down  of  life  in  some  way  or  other. 

For  death  is  not  by  any  means  always  in  itself  the 
greatest  act  of  selfsacrifice.  A momentary  flash  of  heroism, 
in  an  otherwise  feeble  character,  may  arm  some  to  face 
willingly,  for  a great  end,  the  pang,  short,  though  it  may  be 
sharp,  which  separates  soul  and  body.  In  the  case  of  Jesus, 
the  “ sorrows  of  death  ” were  indeed  aggravated  in  many 
ways.  The  treachery  of  his  friends, — the  desertion  of  that 
people  who  had  so  lately  crowded  round  him  with  eager 
enthusiasm, — the  charge  of  blasphemy  brought  against  one 
so  pious,  so  pure,  so  humble,  and  doubtless  fully  believed  in 
by  many  of  the  devout  souls  of  that  time, — the  malefactor’s 
end  for  one  who  had  called  so  many  from  the  error  of  their 
ways, — the  consciousness  of  the  utter  disappointment  for  the 
present  of  such  fond  hopes  as  had  been  fixed  on  him, — all 
these  things,  added  to  cruel  bodily  pains,  to  mental  prostra- 
tion, to  spiritual  desolation,  when  that  sense  of  his  utter 
loneliness  came  over  him,  as  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  reviled, 
rejected,  the  scorn,  of  men  and  the  outcast  of  the  people, 
and  that  bitter  cry  was  forced  from  his  lips,  “ My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?” — must  have  filled  up 
his  cup  to  the  brim ; and  he  drank  it — he  drank  it,  and,  in 
his  dying  love,  showed  forth  the  Love  of  God  to  us. 

Yet  the  act  of  death  is  often  not  painful,  and  death  itself 
is  but  the  gate  of  life  for  those,  who  can  with  him  commend 
their  spirit  into  their  Father’s  hands.  It  is  that  daily 
dying,  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks,  and  of  which  our  Lord’s 
passion  on  the  cross  was  to  him  but  the  consummation, 
which  is  the  most  prolonged,  the  most  perfect,  sacrifice. 
Often,  indeed,  are  men  called  upon  actually  at  God’s  com- 
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mand — that  is,  from  a sense  of  duty — to  “ lay  down  their 
lives  for  their  brethren,” — are  called  upon,  not  as  to  do  some 
exceptional  act,  but  simply  as  men, — in  the  battle-field,  for 
instance,  where  the  soldier  will  not  desert  his  standard, 
though  it  leads  him  into  the  very  jaws  of  a cruel  death.  He 
may,  indeed,  do  this  from  mere  animal  courage:  he  may  do 
it  from  a desire  of  human  praise,  and  the  admiration  or 
reward  which  may  be  the  just  meed  of  his  bravery.  But, 
if  he  does  it  from  a sense  of  duty,  as  a servant  of  the  Queen, 
a servant  of  God,  because  he  feels  that  to  shrink  from  death 
in  the  hour  of  danger  would  be  to  be  false  and  faithless  to 
those  who  have  trusted  him,  he  acts  as  a true  follower  of  Christ, 
and  like  him,  too,  iu  dying  he  shows  forth  the  Love  of  God, 
“ while  laying  down  his  life  for  his  brethren.”  Thousands, 
again,  there  are  who  risk  their  lives  at  sea  for  the  sake  of 
others, — some,  indeed,  whom  habit  has  long  made  callous  to 
danger,  but  more  whom  choice  or  necessity  binds  to  their 
lot,  as  the  means  of  livelihood, — for  whom  to  face  the  dangers 
of  the  sea  is  their  duty,  their  calling,  and  they  would  be 
untrue  to  themselves  to  shirk  them.  Others  there  are  who 
are  laying  down  their  lives  in  the  mission-field,  a field  so 
much  despised  and  sneered  at,  yet  thank  God  ! not  yet 
deserted, — rather,  full  of  labourers.  Some  of  these,  no  doubt, 
may  be  feeble,  inefficient,  ignorant,  unwise, — may  be  seek- 
ing their  own,  while  seeming  to  seek  the  good  of  the  flock, 
— may  be  seeking  to  secure  their  own  comfort  and  dignity,  to 
extend  their  own  system,  to  establish  their  own  Church,  to 
force  old  traditions,  in  which  they  have  themselves  been 
trained,  upon  the  untaught  native  mind,  instead  of  furnish- 
ing the  truth,  the  bread  of  life.  But  most  of  them,  by 
their  very  presence  amidst  a heathen  population,  by  their 
absence  from  their  native  land,  are  testifying  that  God’s 
Love  is  working  in  the  hearts  of  men  at  home,  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  remembers  still  his  commission  to  teach 
all  nations, — that  command  which  is  indeed  the  fitting  sup- 
plement to  his  own  teaching  concerning  the  Father,  that 
He  was  seeking  “ in  every  nation  ” spiritual  worshippers, — to 
his  teaching  which  broke  down  the  middle-wall  of  partition 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  claiming  them  all  for  children 
of  God.  Another  age,  we  trust,  may  see  missionary  labours 
among  the  heathen  more  successful,  because  carried  on  in  a 
larger,  nobler  spirit,  because  more  wisely  guided.  Mean- 
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while,  the  true  missionary  spirit,  which  leaves  home  and 
country,  friends  and  prospects,  for  the  sake  of  blessing  those 
who  sit  in  darkness  with  the  light  of  life,  is  a most  essential 
feature  of  Christianity,  is  a standing  witness  for  the  univer- 
sality of  the  Love  of  God. 

But,  without  leaving  England,  without  leaving  home, 
wherever  that  may  he,  there  are  calls  innumerable  to  ” lay 
down  our  lives,”  to  live  a life  which  is  a daily  dying,  for 
God’s  sake,  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  Man.  How  much 
wretchedness  there  still  is  in  our  mother  land,  unremedied, 
unsoothed,  alas  1 uncared  for ! Advanced  civilization,  and 
its  sure  consequence  a crowded  population,  seems  to  have 
brought  heathen  darkness,  and  misery  which  savage  lands 
know  nothing  of,  close  to  the  doors  of  those  who  inherit  the 
intellectual  light,  the  wealth  and  culture,  of  all  the  ages. 
But  there  go  the  Home-Missionary,  the  Scripture-reader, 
the  District-Visitor,  the  Sister  of  Mercy,  into  the  midst  of 
contagious  disease,  of  depravity,  of  ferocity,  to  ca;ry  hope 
and  help  and  comfort  and  teaching  to  those  who  are  God’s 
children  as  well  as  they.  And  is  not  theirs  a “ laying- 
down  of  life  for  the  brethren”? 

Yet  neither  the  soldier  nor  the  sailor,  nor,  let  us  hope, 
the  missionary  at  home  or  abroad,  thinks  of  himself  as 
something  heroic  or  extraordinary,  thinks  of  himself  other- 
wise than  as  an  unprofitable  servant,  who  has  done  but 
what  it  was  his  duty  to  do.  And  so,  we  see,  the  doctrine  of 
the  cross  is,  after  all,  the  true 'teaching  for  man.  To  refuse 
to  take  up  the  cross,  when  it  meets  us  in  the  path  of  duty, 
and  to  bear  it  patiently,  after  the  example  of  our  Lord  and 
Elder  Brother,  is  to  be  untrue  to  ourselves,  to  our  proper 
humanity. 

In  the  most  ordinary  times  these  things  have  been  done, 
and  will  be.  But  extraordinary  times,  we  know,  have 
arisen  in  the  history  of  mankind,  when,  from  the  first  ages 
of  Christianity  downwards,  martyrs  have  sealed  their  testi- 
mony with  their  blood.  Times  have  been, — and  they  may 
come  again, — when  unusual  fortitude  was  required  of  those 
who  lived  by  faith,  to  whom  the  truth  which  had  been  revealed 
to  them  concerning  God  was  something  so  real  and  precious, 
that  they  were  willing  to  suffer  anything  rather  than  deny 
it,  rather  than  not  proclaim  it.  Such  was  the  fate  ot  pro- 
phets all  through  the  course  of  Israel’s  history.  Such  was 
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the  fate  of  Jesus  himself,  and  of  his  first  witnesses  at 
Jerusalem  and  at  Rome,  and  of  the  faithful  ones  who  would 
not  worship  Caesar,  nor  “say  that  Jesus  Christ  was  ana- 
thema,” to  save  themselves  from  the  lions.  Such  has 
been  the  fate  of  countless  multitudes,  alas ! all  through  the 
course  of  the  Church’s  history ; she  has  slain  her  prophets, 
even  as  Israel  did  of  old.  As  soon  as  any  one  has  laid  hold 
of  some  new  truth  with  earnestness,  and  preached  it,  and 
spoken  it  with  realising  fervour,  the  cry  of  heresy  has  been 
raised  agaist  him.  The  truth,  lying  buried  in  creeds,  and 
articles,  and  conventional  phrases,  was  harmless.  It  shook 
off  no  crust  of  abuse  which  had  gathered  round  it:  it  in- 
terfered with  no  custom,  however  corrupt,  which  had  grown 
up  alongside  of  it.  But  let  this  same  truth,  like  a sharp 
two-edged  sword,  be  carried  home  by  God’s  Spirit  to  the 
heart  of  a living  man,  even  as  the  doctrine  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  was  to  that  of  Luther, — and  how  does  that  man 
spring  up  with  a new  life ! The  fire  cannot  be  restrained 
that  burns  within  him ; it  breaks  out  and  blazes  round  him, 
lighting  up  the  dark  places  in  the  popular  creed,  showing 
the  dishonest  practices,  the  evils  and  falsehoods,  that  were 
hid  beneath  the  gloom.  How,  then,  are  those  terrified,  who 
are  afraid  of  change, — who  have  no  real  trust  in  the  Living 
God,  but  fear  lest,  when  their  idols  are  broken,  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  should  fall  upon  their  heads  and  give  way 
under  their  feet!  How  are  those  irritated  and  disgusted, 
who  care  nothing  for  truth  as  truth,  but  are  wTell  satisfied 
with  the  present  state  of  things,  and  are  saying  each  to  his 
soul,  “ Soul,  take  thine  ease  ! ” 

But  not  in  Judsea,  not  even  in  Christendom  alone,  have 
there  been  martyrs  for  the  truth.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  has 
been  in  the  world  all  along,  confined  by  neither  place  nor 
time.  Last  Sunday  I spoke  of  certain  sects  of  philosophers 
at  Athens  in  St.  Paul’s  time, — the  Stoics  anu  Epicureans, 
with  whom  he  disputed.  But,  centuries  before  St.  Paul 
stood  upon  Mars’  Hill,  an  Athenian  had  lived  and  died, 
who  lived  and  died  to  teach  his  fellowmen,  and  to  witness 
for  the  truth  of  his  own  teaching, — to  teach  that  the  limits 
of  our  knowledge  are  indeed  narrow,  that  to  know  our  own 
ignorance  is  not  the  first  step,  but  a great  achievement,  in 
wisdom, — yet  at  the  same  time  to  teach  most  complete  trust 
and  affiance  in  the  Divine  Being  so  dimly  apprehended,  the 
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most  entire  submission  to  the  Divine  Will  and  Wisdom,  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  contempt  of  death.  That  man,  as  you 
know,  was  Socrates,  of  whose  life  and  teaching,  and  of  whose 
most  touching  death  for  the  truth’s  sake,  we  have  such 
deeply  interesting  records  left  us  in  the  writings  of  his  two 
disciples,  Plato  and  Xenophon. 

I quoted  last  Sunday  some  words  of  Athenagoras,  who 
lived  about  the  year  a.d.  170,  wherein  he  recognized  that 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  other  Greek  philosophers  and  poets, 
were  under  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  defended 
himself  and  Christians  generally  from  the  charge  of  being 
atheists,  because  they  believed  in  One  Living  God,  by 
alleging  that  these  philosophers  did  the  very  same.  Justin 
Martyr  also,  who  lived  about  thirty  years  before  him,  says — 

‘ The  whole  race  of  man  partakes  of  the  Logos  or  Word,  the  Universal 
Reason.  And  therefore  those  who  live  by  Reason  are  in  some  sort  Christians, 
notwithstanding  that  they  may  pass  with  you  for  atheists.  Such  among  the 
Greeks  were  Socrates,  Heraclitus,  and  the  like.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  those, 
who  have  lived  in  defiance  of  Reason,  were  unChristian  and  enemies  to  the 
Logos ; but  they,  who  make  Reason  the  rule  of  their  actions,  are  Christians.’ 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  about  50  years  later,  yet 
still  before  the  end  of  the  second  century,  writes  as  follows 
(1  Strom. xvii.)  : — 

‘ This  philosphy  they  received  from  the  fertilising  influence  of  the  Logos  or 
Divine  Wisdom,  which  descended  at  the  same  time  upon  the  Jews,  giving 
them  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  upon  the  Gentiles,  giving  them  Philo- 
sophy, like  the  rain  which  falls  upon  the  house-tops,  as  well  as  in  the  fields.’ 

And  in  another  place  he  writes  (6  Strom. xvii)  : — 

‘ All  virtuous  thoughts  are  imparted  by  Divine  Inspiration  ; and  that  cannot 
be  evil,  or  of  evil  origin,  which  tends  to  produce  good.  The  Greek  Philosophy 
has  this  virtuous  tendency  : therefore  the  Greek  Philosophy  is  good.  And 
God  is  the  author  of  all  good;  but  the  Greek  Philosophy  is  good;  therefore 
the  Greek  Philosophy  is  from  God.  It  follows  that  the  Law  was  given  to  the 
Jews,  and  Philosophy  to  the  Greeks,  until  the  Advent  of  our  Lord.’ 

By  Greek  Philosophy  these  writers  meant  more  expressly 
the  Platonic  Philosophy,  which  was  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Alexandria,  and  of  which  they  had  all  three  been  students. 
You  will  have  felt  how  much  the  language  used  by  them 
reminds  us  of  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in  which  Gospel, 
and  in  the  epistles  ascribed  to  St.  John,  as  well  as  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  find,  as  I have  before  now  had 
occasion  to  show,  very  plain  intimations  that  the  writer,  like 
these  Christian  Fathers,  was  strongly  tinctured  with  the 
tenets,  and  accustomed  to  use  the  terms,  of  that  Philosophy. 
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You  will  see,  however,  how  justly  these  Fathers  spoke  of 
the  Greek  Philosophy  “ being  from  God,” — at  least  in  some 
of  its  main  particulars, — if  I quote  a few  of  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Plato  in  his  works,  such  as  the  following: — 

That  there  is  but  One  God,  that  we  ought  to  love  and  serve  Him,  and  to 
endeavour  to  resemble  Him  in  holiness  and  righteousness ; 

That  this  God  rewards  humility  and  punishes  pride  ; • 

That  the  true  happiness  of  man  consists  in  being  united  to  God,  and  his  only 
misery  in  being  separated  from  Him  ; 

That  the  soul  is  mere  darkness  unless  it  be  illuminated  by  God  ; 

That  men  are  incapable  e\en  of  praying  well,  unless  God  teaches  them  that 
prayer,  which  alone  can  be  useful  to  them  ; 

That  there  is  nothing  solid  and  substantial  but  piety,  that  this  is  the  source 
of  virtues,  and  that  it  is  the  gift  of  God  ; 

That  it  is  better  to  die  than  to  sin  ; 

That  we  ought  continually  to  be  learning  to  die,  and  yet  to  endure  life  in 
obedience  to  God ; 

That  it  is  a crime  to  hurt  our  enemies,  and  revenge  ourselves  for  the  injuries 
we  have  received ; 

That  it  is  better  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do  it ; 

That  God  is  the  sole  cause  of  good,  and  cannot  be  the  cause  of  evil,  which 
always  proceeds  only  from  our  disobedience,  and  the  ill  use  we  make  of  our 
liberty ; 

That  self-love  produces  that  discord  and  division,  which  reign  among  men 
and  are  the  cause  of  their  sins ; while  the  love  of  our  neighbours,  which  proceeds 
from  the  love  of  God  as  its  principle,  produces  that  sacred  union  which  makes 
families,  republics,  and  kingdoms  happy  ; 

That  the  soul  is  immortal, — that  the  dead  shall  live  again, — that  there  shall 
be  a final  judgment  both  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  who  shall  appear  with 
only  their  virtues  or  vices,  which  shall  be  the  occasion  of  their  eternal  happiness 
or  misery.  Dacier's  Plato,  Introd.  Discourse. 

But  there  is  one  passage  in  Plato’s  works  (Rep.ii.5), 
which  I will  quote  in  his  own  words,  as  they  illustrate  very 
forcibly  the  subject  of  this  evening’s  discourse.  If  a per- 
fectly good  man,  he  says,  were  to  appear  in  the  world, — 

just,  simple-minded,  largehearted,  one  who  desires  less  to  seem  than  really  te 
be  good, — 

his  fate  would  be  to  find  so  much  opposition  in  the  world, 
that  he  would  be — 

scourged,  tortured,  fettered,  and  in  fine  suffer  all  manner  of  evil,  and  be 
crucified, — 

by  men,  who,  though  in  reality  corrupt  and  wicked,  would 
yet  pass  for  righteous  men.  How  remarkably  this  predic- 
tion of  Plato  was  fulfilled  four  centuries  afterwards  in  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  we  cannot  help  seeing.  But  in  truth 
it  was  fulfilled  in  a measure  in  the  case  of  Plato’s  master 
Socrates  himself,  of  whose  teaching  the  Platonic  Philosophy 
was  but  the  development  and  full  expression. 


At  the  age  of  seventy  Socrates  was  brought  to  trial  at 
the  bar  of  Athens  on  a charge  of  “ not  honouring  the 
Gods  whom  the  state  honoured,  and  of  corrupting  also  the 
young  men.’,  This  accusation  was  based  upon  these  three 
facts : — 

(i)  That  he  rose  above  the  idolatrous  notions  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  realised  the  existence  of  one  Living  and  True 
God; 

(ii)  That  he  believed  himself  continually  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a kind  of  guardian  angel,  which  he  called  his  daemon, 
that  is,  his  divine  spirit,  by  which  he  was  guided  in  difficulty, 
and  instructed  what  to  do,  and  what  not  to  do ; 

(iii)  That  he  spent  his  whole  life  in  free  discourse  with 
any  who  came  to  him,  seeking,  by  discussions  on  subjects  of 
all  kinds  which  happened  to  be  raised  before  him,  to  deepen 
within  them  a true  piety,  a true  love  of  what  is  right  and 
good  and  true,  for  its  own  sake,  without  any  regard  to  its 
consequences. 

Well  might  Xenophon  say  : — 

I wonder  how  the  Athenians  ever  came  to  he  persuaded  that  Socrates  had 
not  right  views  about  the  Gods,  who  never  said  and  never  did  anything  impious 
with  respect  to  the  Gods,  but  was  always  saying  and  doing  such  things  a3 
became  the  most  pious  of  men. 

But  the  power  of  calumny  was  too  great  at  that  moment ; 
and,  after  defending  himself  in  a speech  of  exquisite  can- 
dour and  simplicity,  the  old  -man  was  condemned,  by  a 
majority  of  six  only  out  of  556  judges,  to  drink  the  poison 
of  hemlock  and  die.  I will  quote  the  closing  words  of  his 
address  to  the  judges,  when  his  sentence  had  been  announced 
to  him. 

You  too,  my  judges,  ought  to  meet  death  with  good  hopes,  as  being  persuaded 
of  this  certain  truth,  that  a good  man  needs  fear  no  evil,  either  in  this  life  or  in 
the  life  to  come,  and  his  affairs  are  not  neglected  by  the  Gods.  Nor  has  this, 
which  has  now  happened  to  me,  come  upon  me  by  chance  ; but  I am  convinced 
that  it  was  best  for  me  now  to  die,  and  be  freed  from  the  troubles  of  life. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  spirit-sign  did  not  divert  me  to-day  from  the  course 
which  I pursued.  And  I for  my  part  feel  no  resentment  whatever  against 
those  who  have  condemned  and  accused  me ; although  they  did  not  intend  me 
this  benefit  by  condemning  and  accusing  me,  but  expected  to  injure  me  ; and 
in  this  I think  they  were  worthy  of  blame.  It  is  time  now  that  we  should 
separate,  I to  die,  you  to  live : but  which  of  us  is  going  on  the  best  expedition 
is  known  only  to  God. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Socrates,  one  of  those  who  has  been 
called  a “ Christian  before  Christ,”  and  a Martyr,  if  any  ever 
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was,  for  the  cause  of  truth, — one  who  “ laid  down  his  life,” 
not  only  at  the  last,  but  in  lifelong  labour,  “ for  his  bre- 
thren.” Shall  I read  to  you  the  account  of  another  martyr- 
dom, of  a heathen  too,  like  Socrates, — who  died  for  the  cause 
of  truth,  four  centuries  after  Christ,  as  Socrates  four  cen- 
turies before  him,  but  who  was  put  to  death,  not  under  the 
forms  of  a Court  of  Justice,  but  by  the  brutal  ferocity  of  a 
mob  calling  itself  Christian,  instigated,  or  at  least  en- 
couraged, it  must  be  feared,  by  a Christian  Bishop,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria?  You  have  most  of  you  probably  seen  the 
account  of  the  death  of  Hypatia,  to  which  I referred  last 
Sunday,  in  one  of  the  most  powerful  novels  of  the  present 
day.  But  I will  read  to  you  the  simple  story  of  her  fate 
as  it  stands  recorded, — a melancholy  instance  of  the  horrible 
frenzy  of  religious  fanaticism, — in  the  annals  of  the  time 
composed  by  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates,  who  lived 
in  that  age. 

There  was  a woman  at  Alexandria  named  Hypatia,  daughter  of  the  philoso- 
pher Theon,  who  made  such  attainments  in  literature  and  science,  as  to  far 
surpass  all  the  philosophers  of  her  own  time.  Having  succeeded  to  the  schools 
of  Plato  and  Photinus,  she  explained  the  principles  of  philosophy  to  her 
hearers,  many  of  whom  came  from  a distance  to  receive  her  instructions. 
Such  was  her  serf-possession  and  ease  of  manner,  arising  from  the  refinement 
and  cultivation  of  her  mind,  that  she  not  unfrequently  appeared  in  public  in 
presence  of  the  magistrates,  without  ever  losing  in  an  assembly  of  men  that 
dignified  modesty  of  deportment  for  which  she  was  conspicuous,  and  which 
gained  for  her  universal  respect  and  admiration.  Yet  even  she  fell  a victim 
to  the  political  jealousy  which  at  that  time  prevailed.  For,  as  she  had  frequent 
interviews  with  Orestes,  the  Governor,  it  was  calumniously  reported  among 
the  Christian  populace,  that  it  was  by  her  influence  he  was  prevented  from 
being  reconciled  to  Cyril.  Some  of  them,  therefore,  hurried  away  by  a fierce 
and  bigoted  zeal,  whose  ringleader  was  a reader  named  Peter,  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  her ; and,  observing  her  returning  home  in  her  carriage,  they 
dragged  her  from  it  and  carried  her  to  the  church  called  Caesareum,  where 
they  completely  stripped  her,  and  then  murdered  her  with  oyster-shells. 
After  tearing  her  body  in  pieces,  they  took  her  mangled  limbs  to  a place  called 
Cinaron,  and  there  burnt  them.  An  act  so  inhuman  could  not  fail  to  bring 
the  greatest  opprobium  not  only  upon  Cyril,  but  also  upon  the  whole  Alexan- 
drian Church.  And  surely  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
than  the  allowance  of  massacres,  fights,  and  transactions  of  that  sort. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  this  Christian  historian  ; 
and  the  preceding  chapter  states  some  additional  facts,  which 
throw  light  upon  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  Cyril 
and  Orestes,  and  upon  the  character  of  Cyril  himself.  The 
writer  says  : — • 

Some  of  the  monks  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Nitria,  of  a very  fiery 
disposition,  being  again  transported  with  an  ardent  zeal,  resolved  to  fight 
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valiantly  on  behalf  of  Cyril.  About  500  of  them,  therefore,  quitting  their 
monasteries,  came  into  the  city  ; and,  meeting  the  prefect  Orestes  in  his  chariot, 
they  called  him  a Pagan  idolater,  and  applied  to  him  many  other  abusive 
epithets.  One  of  them,  named  Ammonius,  threw  a stone  at  Orestes,  which 
struck  him  on  the  head,  and  covered  him  with  blood.  All  the  guards,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  fled,  fearing  to  be  stoned  to  death.  But  the  populace,  among 
whom  the  fugitive  guards  had  mingled,  running  to  the  rescue  of  the  Governor, 
put  the  rest  of  the  monks  to  flight,  and,  having  secured  Ammonius,  delivered  him 
up  to  the  prefect.  Orestes  immediately  put  him  publicly  to  the  torture,  which 
was  inflicted  with  such  severity,  tthat  he  died  under  the  effects  of  it.  Cyril,  on 
the  other  hand,  causing  the  body  of  Ammonius  to  be  deposited  in  a certain 
church,  gave  him  the  new  name  of  ‘ Admirable,’  ordering  him  to  be  enrolled 
among  the  martyrs,  and  eulogizing  his  magnanimity,  as  that  of  one  who  had 
fallen  in  a conflict  in  defence  of  piety.  This  approval  of  Ammonius,  on  the 
part  of  Cyril,  met  with  no  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  more  soberminded 
Christians : for  they  well  knew  that  he  had  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  his 
temerity,  and  had  not  lost  his  life  under  the  torture  because  he  would  not  deny 
Christ. 

Such  then  was  Hypatia,  such  the  monks,  and  such  was 
Cyril  of  Alexandria.  And  can  we  doubt  which  of  these  was 
the  truest  Christian,  which  lived  most  truly  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ, — this  overbearing  prelate,  these  bigoted  bloodthirsty 
monks,  or  this  modest  philosopher,  teaching  diligently  that 
which  she  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  practising,  as  best 
she  could,  in  a virtuous  life,  the  precepts  which  she  taught? 

But  this  lesson  remains  for  us  all,  as  taught  by  the  ex- 
ample of  so  many  of  our  brethren  in  every  age, — as  taught 
by  these  heathen  philosophers, — by  martyrs  and  confessors, 

• — by  prophets  and  apostles, — above  all,  by  the  Son  of  Man 
himself, — that  the  disciple  of  Christ  must  not  expect — 
must  not  desire — to  be  above  Jiis  Lord.  If  we  will  be  true 
Christians, — if  we  will  be  faithful  to  our  duty  in  any  sphere 
of  life, — if  we  will  act  on  higher  principles  than  those  which 
the  world  and  worldly-minded  Christians  acknowledge, — if 
we  will  bear  witness  for  God  and  the  Truth, — we  must  share 
the  cross,  and  be  ready,  if  need  be,  to  lay  down  our  life,  or 
what  makes  life  dear,  for  the  sake  of  the  brethren.  As  a 
Bishop  of  our  Church  has  lately  said  in  the  House  of  Con- 
vocation (Bishop  Wilber  force), — 

The  history  of  Christ’s  Church  shows  us  this,  that  the  truth  has  only  been 
maintained  to  this  day  by  men  venturing  into  danger  to  maintain  it, — setting 
the  maintenance  of  fundamental  truth  above  every  possible  circumstance  not 
of  absolute  exigency.  It  is  by  risking  something  lor  the  Lord,  that  His  Truth 
has  been,  and  must  be,  maintained  on  this  earth. 


! 


